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ETWEEN the meeting of the Budget 
Committee, September 30 and Octo- 
ber 1, and the gathering of the Executive 
Board on Saturday, October 9, there was 
time for a trip to Washington in the inter- 
ests of libraries. Yes! The Headquarters 
Office was able to achieve the magic of 
reserving a room at the Hotel Washing- 
ton. 

W. A. Moon, the new chairman of 
the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee, 
came from Richmond for three days and 
went with me up and down the marble 
corridors of the House of Representatives 
office buildings. 

The proposed bill for federal aid to 
libraries needs a champion to get the ap- 
proval of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion before the bill is presented to the 
House. There are twenty members on 
this committee and one vacancy. We 
talked with several of them and found 
them not greatly concerned with voting 
five million dollars for rural and war area 
libraries when the teachers are asking for 
federal aid amounting to three hundred 
million dollars to bring teachers’ salaries 
_ More nearly up to the scale paid by indus- 

mgressman Graham A. Barden of 
New Bern, N.C., is chairman of the 
“House Committee on Education and is a 
“leader of energy and persuasiveness with 
areal enthusiasm for libraries. He suc- 














ceeded in getting the unanimous approval 
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Washington Letter 


ALTHEA H. WARREN 


President of the American Library Association 


of his committee for a bill on Vocational 
Rehabilitation Education and Training for 
returned servicemen. If he finds that the 
large national organizations to promote 
education and rural welfare are unequi- 
vocally in favor of federal aid for libraries 
he will put his strength behind it. 

The District of Columbia Library As- 
sociation met in the Library of Congress 
so that I had a chance to hear Harry M. 
Lydenberg describe his two years in the 
Benjamin Franklin Library and Richard 
Heindel tell of his first months in estab- 
lishing the O.W.I.’s first outpost library 
in London. 

Ralph M. Dunbar is the energetic and 
infallible guide for librarians to all the 
offices in Washington. He took me to 
O.C.D. where Glenn Jackson, head of 
the National Programs Division, is hop- 
ing librarians will cooperate with their 
local O.C.D. councils in planning training 
courses for volunteers to fill some of our 
clerical vacancies. 

Chester Kerr, of O.W.I., described his 
new Book Advisory Committee of trade 
and text publishers, American Booksellers 
Association, authors, librarians, and liter- 
ary agents. It meets in Washington the 
middle of October so its program will soon 
be told us by the library representatives, 
Keyes D. Metcalf and John B. Kaiser. 

W.M.C. listened scourteously to our 
long-winded and impassioned recital of all 


(Continued on page 419) 





Report from the Executive Secretary 


ne EXECUTIVE BoarpD met in Chi- 
cago, October 9-11. Seven sessions 
were held. President Warren, President- 
Elect Vitz, Vice President Doud, Retiring 
President Metcalf, and Executive Board 
members Fay, Herbert, Lord, Russell, and 
White were present. Treasurer Gjelsness 
and Executive Board members Sanderson, 
Scripture, and Stephens were unable to 
attend. 
Demobilization and Readjustment. 
President-Elect Vitz, at the request of 
other officers, had prepared a memorandum 
on what libraries can do to assist in the 
readjustment of ex-service men and women 
and war industry workers. The report 
analyzes the problems and makes specific 
recommendations for individual libraries 
and for the A.L.A. A second draft, re- 
vised in the light of criticism received 
from Executive Board members and others, 
will be prepared and sent to all members 
of the Council for further criticism. 
Extra copies will be available for free dis- 
tribution on request. It is hoped that this 
important memorandum on a subject of 
almost universal interest will be discussed 
at staff meetings and by many library 
organizations and that particularly those 
librarians who work directly with the 
public will contribute their ideas for re- 
vision. The Adult Education Board will 
join with the Executive Board in super- 
vising the Association’s work in this field. 
Readjustment of Librarians. The Ex- 
ecutive Board considered an outline of a 
statement on this subject which is being 
prepared by Ralph A. Ulveling and Don- 
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Mr. MILAM 


ald Coney at the request of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship and the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. It 
discusses the problems which will confront 
the librarians when they return from mili- 
tary service or war industry or govern- 
ment positions; the possible dislocation of 
those who have filled their places during 
the absence; and the problems of library 
administrators who will be confronted 
with new conditions affecting salaries, 
hours, and recruitment. The article is 
to be published in the 4.L.4. Bulletin, 
probably early in 1944. 

Postwar Library Planning. At the re- 
quest of A.L.A. officers, Louis R. Wilson 


prepared during the summer an extensive 
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memorandum on postwar library planning. 
It was distributed in September to all 
members of the Council and to certain 
officers of divisions, boards, and commit- 
tees. Some criticisms had been received in 
time for Executive Board consideration. 
The board discussed the memorandum in 
detail. It was recognized that the report 
should be supplemented with information 
of planning activities in the many fields. 
Reports of planning activities of other na- 
tional library associations will also be 
sought and incorporated. It is hoped that 
after final revision the report can be pub- 
lished for wide distribution. 

Building on Wartime Experience. The 
board discussed informally what library 
gains and losses may be anticipated as the 
result of Army and Navy library service, 
Army and Navy education and training 
methods, lack of liberal education during 
the war, expansion of hospitalization, new 
trends in publishing, and the broadened 
international outlook of the American peo- 
ple. These subjects will be called to the 
attention of certain interested boards, com- 
mittees, and special groups with the sug- 
gestion that problems pertinent to their 
field be given consideration. 

International Relations. The board 
considered the Association’s increasing ac- 
tivities in the international field and recog- 
nized with appreciation the honor of being 
called upon by foundations and the gov- 
ernment to administer large projects. It 
approved percentage allocations from the 
special funds to A.L.A. regular budget to 
cover direct costs of the Headquarters 
Office. The intention is to make each 
project carry its share of the load. 

The Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas was authorized to solicit 
an additional grant of seventy thousand 
dollars for the continuation in 1944 


of its purchase of current scholarly 
periodicals for distribution after the 
war. 

Keyes D. Metcalf was appointed an al- 
ternate member of the International Re- 
lations Board to substitute for Rudolph 
H. Gjelsness during his residence in Mex- 
ico. 

The following persons were reappointed 
trustees of the American Library in Paris: 
Perrin C. Galpin, J. Dwight Harris, 
Theodore Rousseau, John R. Simpson, and 
Edward A. Sumner. 

Washington Relations. President War- 
ren took time out between the Budget 
Committee meeting and the Executive 
Board meeting for a trip to Washington. 
On the basis of her conferences in Wash- 
ington, the board discussed government 
document distribution, priorities, federal 
aid, social security, W.M.C. regulations, 
the need for a Washington representative, 
and the need for a Washington newsletter. 
All matters will be followed through by 
specially designated representatives or by 
the chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee and the A.L.A. staff. 

V.B.C. Although some libraries object 
to the closing of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign for the very good reason that books 
are still coming in in large numbers and 
requests for them continue to be presented 
by the armed forces and other appropriate 
agencies, the Executive Board formally 
concurred in the action of the V.B.C. 
Directors to close the campaign. It hopes 
that this action will not prevent any 
library from continuing its own campaign 
if that seems wise. It believes that each 
library must decide this for itself and that 
each library should make its own ar- 
rangements for distribution to the armed 
forces and U.S.O., usually in its own 
vicinity. 
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Organization Matters. The need for 
more and better machinery to facilitate 
participation in A.L.A. affairs by Coun- 
cilors and members was discussed at 
length. In recognition of the difficulty of 
operating the machinery of the Association 
democratically in wartime without Coun- 
cil meetings and conferences, the Execu- 
tive Board requested officers of boards and 
committees and Headquarters staff to re- 
port to the Council by mail or in print 
frequently and promptly on their activi- 
ties and proposals. 

As there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution or By-Laws for correspondence 
votes of the Council, the board instructed 
the Executive Secretary to submit to the 
Councilors by mail a resolution which 
would authorize correspondence votes on 
Council business during the period when 
no meetings are held. 

The President was authorized to ap- 
point a special committee to plan and 
organize, if feasible, local meetings of li- 
brarians and trustees throughout the 
United States and Canada in cooperation 
with existing organizations to discuss 
questions of interest to the members of the 
Association. As an essential part of the 
idea, a summary of opinions expressed 
would be reported to officers, the Council, 
and appropriate boards and committees for 
their guidance. 

Creation of a Public Library Division. 
It was agreed that Carl Vitz initiate 
a petition for the organization of an A.L.A. 
division of public libraries. 

Meetings. The board considered care- 
fully the following proposals of boards 
and committees which require Council 
action: the continuation of the Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, institution library 
standards, county and regional statistical 
forms, and a pronouncement on library 
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revenues. It voted not to set the time and 
place for the next Council meeting be. 
cause there is not sufficient war-related 
business in these proposals to justify a 
meeting. 

Conference-in-Print. The board ap- 
proved recommendation of the Program 
Committee for something in the nature of 
a conference-in-print for publication in the 
Bulletin early in 1944. The subjects 
approved for discussion are: 

1. Demobilization and _ readjustment 
give libraries new educational opportuni- 
ties 

2. Financing public services after the 
war 

3. Library planning—why and how 

4. Librarians after the war 

5. The emerging program of cultural 
relations 

6. Books which 
thought and action 

“Speakers” will be announced later. 

Resolution on Dr. Keppel. The follow- 
ing minute was adopted: “In the death 
of Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, American 
libraries lost one of their best friends. He 
is remembered with gratitude and honor 
by all and with affection by those who 
knew him well.” 

Miscellaneous Business. The officers 
were authorized to solicit funds for a 
study of the library needs of the National 
Park Service. This was on the basis of 
a request from the director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Louis J. Bailey was reappointed as 
A.L.A. representative to the Board of 
Directors of the H. W. Wilson Company 
for a period of three years. 

Several vacancies on boards and com- 
mittees were filled on the recommenda- 
tion of the President. The board recom- 
mended that the Committee on Libraries 
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and the War be discontinued by Council. 

A special committee was appointed to 
cooperate with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany in preparation of the first supplement 
to the new Union List of Serials. This 
was in accordance with a request from the 
H. W. Wilson Company and on the 
recommendation of Wyllis E. Wright, 
chairman of the Union List of Serials 
Committee. 

The Budget Committee’s recommended 
budget for 1943-44 was approved, subject 
to the approval of the estimated receipt by 
the Finance Committee. 

The suggestion that a new statement 
be made by the Association on freedom of 
speech and of inquiry was referred to the 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom to 
Safeguard the Rights of Library Users 
to Freedom of Inquiry. 

The board voted to express its cordial 
appreciation to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education for the aid rendered to libraries 
by its Library Service Division and to 
urge upon the Office of Education the 
continued collection and publication dur- 
ing the war of college, school, and public 
library statistics, noting especially that 
such statistics are essential to all postwar 
planning. 

The officers were instructed to solicit 
funds for several activities related to war- 
time conditions. 

Cart H. Mira, Executive Secretary 


Washington Letter 
(Continued from page 415) 


that public libraries are doing for the war 
effort and agreed to reconsider including 
our technical and war-related work in the 
“List of Essential Services.” 

W.P.B. is issuing an official letter to say 
that public libraries are entitled to AA2 
under C.M.P. Reg. 5A for “Repairs made 
necessary by reason of any breakdown of 
plumbing, heating, electrical wiring or 
equipment, or elevator service, or to pro- 
vide against imminent breakdown in a 
government-owned building.” Book bind- 
eries can get AA2 priority for supplies for 
school, college, and government work. 

Carrington Gill, director of the Com- 
mittee for Congested Production Areas, is 
going to make a new effort to secure fed- 
eral funds to help in library services for 
building space and staff since Lanham Act 
money has been refused. 

Distribution of government documents 


to American libraries and to the libraries 
of Europe after the war was discussed at 
a meeting of the A.L.A. Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas. Although 
the printing budgets of all departments 
have been severely cut, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Education, 
and the Bureau of the Census are attempt- 
ing to cooperate with the A.L.A. Storage 
space in Washington is being sought. 
The exhilaration of original ideas and 
unison of determined purpose came from 
a staff meeting of the Washington public 
library. The first unit of Miss Herbert’s 
new building is occupied by a war agency 
for the duration, but a stately old resi- 
dence with crystal chandeliers has been 
rented for offices back of the Carnegie 
Building, and the three departments for 
“Work Interests,” “War Interests,” and 
“Home Interests” are in operation. 
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American Libraries in the Postwar 


World 


PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Professor of political science, Queens College, and director of the Social 
Science Laboratory, Dr. Bradley is trustee of both Dillard University 
and the Queens Borough Public Library. 


UMoRS of postwar educational develop- 
ments in this country are already in 
the air. Plans are being projected not 
only to extend present educational facili- 
ties more widely to returning veterans and 
demobilized war workers, but to expand 
existing facilities in new directions. The 
most important of these new programs, 
from the point of view of the public li- 
brary, relate to adult education. What 
role can libraries play in the potential 
educational and social advances of the 
postwar period ? 

First of all, it is imperative that li- 
braries maintain their present services 
and improve them. Book appropriations 
have been cut in some cases, staffs have 
been diluted, special activities have been 
curtailed, in the diversion of the national 
effort to immediate war objectives. As 
soon as the armistice is signed one of the 
first social services to be restored should 
be the public libraries of the country. 
They are our principal foci of popular 
nonprofessional education, our most effec- 
tive centers of leisure-time self-improve- 
ment for the people. Essential personnel 
needs should be met in order that the gen- 
eral services of the libraries be quickly re- 


stored to full working efficiency and their 
special activities resumed on at least the 
prewar level. Book appropriations should 
be increased to keep up with current de- 
mands and to take up the slack of the war 
years. 

On these general propositions everyone 
will agree. To implement them will re- 
quire concerted effort on the part of the 
friends of libraries and of librarians them- 
selves. One of the strongest talking points 
will be the evidence of effective administra- 
tion of existing services and sound com- 
munity-based programs for wider postwar 
service. What are some possible service 
programs which will give our libraries an 
integral place in community life? 

The first interest of our returning vet- 
erans and demobilized war workers will 
be jobs. At whatever level our economy 
operates, competition for jobs will be keen. 
How can libraries more effectively help peo- 
ple to meet the problem of finding a job? 

Certainly, it is not the library’s business 
to become an employment agency. It can, 
however, do much to facilitate efficient job 
placement by the individual himself. We 
have readers advisers, children’s librarians, 
and other specialists today; why not a 
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yocational counseling librarian? Many 
veterans who have been away from their 
jobs will want to know how to pick up 
the latest tricks of their trade and to im- 
prove the level of their skills. Demobi- 
lized war workers will want to know 
where to turn to find new jobs and how 


to prepare themselves for them. So far 


as books can play a part—and in most in- 
dustries technological information is be- 
coming daily more important to keeping 
and holding a job—our libraries should 
be alert to the challenge. It will not be 
enough just to have the books on the 
shelves. Through public relations pro- 
grams, school and industrial contacts, they 
must go out to meet the needs of a great 
segment of our most intelligent, but often 
ill-informed, population. 

There is another group to which our li- 
braries have, on the whole, failed to sell 
themselves—organized labor. There is 
already in existence a widespread labor- 
education movement. In postwar days 
this movement will inevitably expand. It 
needs the cooperation of the libraries as 
perhaps no other adult education activity 
does. Why does not the American Li- 
brary Association develop a nationwide 
program of labor-education services? A 
program flexible enough to meet local 
variations, broad enough to make the li- 
braries’ capacity for service evident, would 
receive a more active response from labor 
than hitherto. 


DRAMATIZING PostwAR POTENTIALITIES 


It would be easy to list other potential 
postwar library services ; that responsibility 
is primarily professional. Once outlined 
to meet community needs, it is a common 
problem of the professional librarian, the 
trustee, and the friend of the library to 
put it across. How? 


Basically, more of our librarians need 
to move from a passive to a positive ap- 
proach to their community with its 
kaleidoscopic variety of interests, activities, 
and groupings of people. Too often li- 
brarians, shy at best and especially so about 
selling their own wares, have been content 
to take care only of those who cross the 
threshold. Moving the library onto the 
street, into the market place, telling the 
public about its resources and services— 
yes, on an advertising basis—has seemed 
contrary to the ethics of the profession. 
The postwar world will want to know 
from the library, no less than from any 
other public or private service agency, 
what it has to offer. We can well afford 
to stop hiding our candle under a bushel 
and reach out to all the people positively 
and continuously. 

Such an outreaching approach means 
that a sound and inclusive public relations 
program is an integral aspect of postwar 
library activity. There is every reason 
why every library system in our smaller as 
well as larger cities should begin mapping 
its publicity for the postwar period now. 
Competition for public funds will be keen; 
the direction in which available funds will 
be allocated will be, to a considerable de- 
gree, determined by the people’s interests 
and demands. If the libraries have some- 
thing that the people want, they will re- 
spond by supporting their libraries. 

The final answer as to whether our 
libraries have something the people want 
will come from what they offer to the 
people. New directions of service as well 
as old must be developed. Whom the 
services will benefit, and how, must be 
made intelligible to the community. 
Those who experience some real benefits 
will give the libraries the support they 
need. 








Pan Americanism through Public 





Libraries 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


A summary of the activities in public libraries which promote inter- 
American understanding, based on reports from a sampling of 


libraries in various regions of the United States. 


Only public 


library reports were used since space limitations prevent an 
adequate treatment of college, governmental, and 
special library activities at this time. 


COMPOSITE LIBRARY PROGRAM to 
develop inter-American understand- 
ing includes planned book purchase, study 
clubs, courses in Spanish, radio programs, 
newspaper articles, exhibits, book lists, 
lectures, forums, and movies, acquisitions 
for research, and story hours in Spanish 
for children in Spanish neighborhoods. 
Answers to a query sent by A.L.A. to one 
hundred libraries show that a respectable 
number of libraries are consciously en- 
couraging an interest in Latin America. 
Every library reported that book pur- 
chases on Latin America had increased in 
the last few years and that it has been 
necessary to buy many more Spanish and 
Portuguese grammars and readers than 
formerly. This increase is carrying over 
into children’s libraries, where interest is 
stimulated by a growing emphasis on Latin 
America in school programs. The intro- 
duction of Spanish language instruction 
into the elementary curriculum in Texan 
schools has created a demand in Texas 
children’s libraries for picture books and 
simple stories in Spanish. 
Several librarians in Texas report that 
the accomplishments of their children 


have inspired parents to learn Spanish. 
As a result adult book collections in that 
language are growing in response to de- 
mand from readers. Most Texan com- 
munities have a large Mexican population 
and have always stocked books in Spanish 
for their benefit. But in many cities, 
English-speaking readers are now making 
as much use of them as their Mexican 
neighbors. 

The librarian of Corpus Christi reports 
that she is now aiming her book purchases 
at “businessmen who may hope to deal 
with Latin American firms after the 
war.” 

Minneapolis, which has a collection of 
over two thousand books on Latin Amer- 
ica, notes many calls for novels dealing 
with Mexican and South American life. 
This library has analyzed the kinds of 
information people want about Latin 
America and illustrates with sample ques- 
tions on the monetary systems of various 
countries, the wind velocity and climate 
of Chile, the inscription on the base of the 
statue of Christ in the Andes, the attitude 
of Argentina toward the present wat, 
South American labor laws, and educa- 
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tional methods and progress. 

St. Paul estimates at eighteen thousand 
its present annual circulation of books 
about Latin America and is adding to its 
collection at the rate of eight titles per 
month. 

Sacramento, Calif., attributes increased 
interest in Latin America to the number 
of people in the community who have 
gone south with the Army or to work on 
the Pan American Highway. One section 
of Seattle traces a sudden and sustained 
demand among adults for books about 
Latin America to a high school project 
which encouraged students to talk about 
Pan Americanism at home. More than one 
librarian points out that interest in the 
past year has shifted from travel, eco- 
nomics, and history of individual coun- 
tries to diplomatic and commercial 
relations with each other, with the United 
States, and with the rest of the world. 

More libraries are buying South Ameri- 
can magazines, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese editions of Reader's Digest, the 
Inter-American Monthly, and the Bulle- 
tin of the Pan American Union. Art, 





music, and picture collections experience 
greater need for Latin American ma- 
terials. The music department in the 
Minneapolis Public Library declares it 
“never has any books in on South Ameri- 
can music.” Books, bibliographies, collec- 
tions of folk songs, sheet music, and the 
“monumental Boletin Latino-A mericano 
de Musica” are available here. Many 
music librarians are helping to popularize 
Latin American music by featuring it in 
weekly library record concerts. 

Cleveland is one of several libraries 
setting up permanent alcoves or rooms de- 
voted to Latin America. These perma- 
nent collections range from a section of 
shelving in Beaumont, Tex., to the large 
reference collection, separately housed, in 
Cleveland. 

Latin American research collections 
vary in size and scope. Corpus Christi, 
Tex., has a file of theses on Latin America 
submitted to Texas colleges. Minneapolis 
has an unusually complete reference li- 
brary on South and Central American art 
and architecture. The New York Public 
Library reports more than a hundred rari- 
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ties in the Mexican Indian languages, and 
one of its most interesting items is a 
newsletter printed in Peru in 1657. A 
recent acquisition is the collection of Cen- 
tral American broadsides, newspapers, and 
pamphlets published in the 1830’s. Less 
dramatic though perhaps more useful are 
complete files of essential government doc- 
uments, such as laws, treaties, census re- 
ports. 


CLuB PROGRAMS 


Study clubs and institutes are often 
responsible for much interest in Latin 
America, and librarians are instrumental 
in directing the attention of study club 
leaders to this particular subject. Detroit 
reports great success with a one-day insti- 
tute for study club program planners, at 
which the audience is instructed in study 
methods and the construction of a worth- 
while year’s program. A sample program 
is developed, and in 1942 the theme was 
Pan America. Detroit’s club leaders re- 
ceived book lists, viewed exhibits, and 
listened to speakers. Subsequently, the 
library helped them individually to plan 
for their particular groups. 

Almost half of the libraries reporting in 
this survey mentioned planning club pro- 
grams on Latin America. In one small 
town two clubs and a missionary society 
are devoting the entire year to the topic. 
In Minneapolis in 1941, 25 per cent of the 
reading courses prepared by the library 
for study clubs were about Latin America, 
but this percentage has dropped consider- 
ably in 1942 and 1943. 

For readers who prefer to do their 
studying as individuals many libraries 
maintain readers’ advisory _ service. 
Minneapolis provided eleven reading 
courses for these readers in one year, the 
subjects ranging from Latin American 
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fiction to archaeology and economics. In 
Brooklyn and some Texas libraries Mexi- 
cans are guided to a knowledge of the 
language, customs, and history of their 
new home by readers’ advisers who select 
books timed to their progress in the read- 
ing of English. 

Several cities have community institutes 
on Pan American relations lasting from 
two days to two months. In Des Moines 
the librarian was a member of the insti- 
tute planning committee. The library 
prepared exhibits and a book list which 
was mailed with invitations. In Rochester 
the two-month Conference on Latin Amer- 
ica was sponsored by the local university 
in cooperation with the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. The library 
planned a month-long supplementary pro- 
gram of weekly film showings, changing 
book displays, large exhibits from the Co- 
ordinator’s Office, and other exhibits of 
handicrafts and art work lent by local 
Latin Americans. Over seven hundred 
people registered as visitors to the exhibits, 
and eight hundred and fifty attended the 
movies. When the book displays were 
dismantled following the conference, two 
hundred and twenty books were circulated 
immediately. 

Librarians report active participation in 
community councils concerned with Latin 
America. In Beaumont, Tex., the li- 
brarian is the director. In Cleveland two 
committee heads are librarians. In De- 
troit the librarian is a director and several 
staff members are active on committees. 
In Berkeley, Calif., the librarian is an 
honored guest at the annual meeting be- 
cause of her services, and in San Diego 
her talk about books is a scheduled part 
of each monthly meeting. 

In Detroit the library supplements 
council activities by its own program of 

















lectures and forums throughout the year. 
In Pittsburgh the Carnegie Library held 
one meeting on South American art and 
literature which drew five hundred and 
fifty people—without benefit of movies. 
Film programs in libraries are very 
popular. Almost always the films shown 
are from the Office of the Coordinator of 
Corpus Christi, 
Tex., shows them once a week in a down- 
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town park or lends them for showing to 
special groups. On one occasion Our 
Neighbors Down the Road was seen by 
fifteen hundred people. The librarian in 
Corpus Christi expressed a desire for the 
Forgotten Village with a Spanish sound- 
track so it could be shown to Mexicans 
“who believe in the soothsayer rather than 
the doctor.”” In some cases, as in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., the films are combined with 
discussion in the technique known as film 
forums. 

Two libraries, those of Washington, 
D.C., and Brooklyn, keep sets of Lingua- 
phone records in Spanish and Portuguese. 
These may be used in the library or may 
be borrowed by groups. Others sponsor 
language classes. Two libraries report 
Spanish conversation clubs and reading 
groups. School children belong to a li- 
brary club in Oakland, Calif., which pre- 
sents weekly programs on the rts, 
handicrafts, and music of the other Amer- 
icas. Even in cases where libraries do not 
sponsor clubs and classes, their informa- 
tion desks maintain directories of local 
agencies which do. 

Nine libraries stressed cooperation with 
schools. Kansas City, Mo., library 
branches are in school buildings, and teach- 
ers work closely with librarians in planning 
units of work about Latin America. Book 
lists are often prepared by the library for 




















special class projects, and in some cases 
small book collections are deposited in 
classrooms until the projects are completed. 


DEVELOPING INTEREST 


Libraries realize that many of their 
patrons and potential patrons have never 
considered reading a book about Latin 
America and are not sufficiently interested 
to attend courses or movies. ‘These they 
seek to interest in various ways, chiefly by 
exhibits or attractive illustrated and anno- 
tated book lists. In Detroit parents came 
to the library to see maps and posters 
about Latin America executed by their 
children. The public library and the 
museum in Newark, N.J., collaborated in 
a series of exhibits which attracted public 
attention for a year and a half, not only 
to the subjects illustrated but to the books 
in which interested readers could find fur- 
ther information. Book lists are repro- 
duced cheaply so that they may be dis- 
tributed free. One thousand copies of a 
children’s list were sent to the schools of 
Worcester, Mass., and the Wilkes-Barre, 
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Pa., public library incorporated a list on 
Latin America in its monthly bulletin to 
schools. Short lists are printed in news- 
papers or announced over the air on library 
radio programs. 

Some special services or activities re- 
ported by libraries do not fit into a general 
pattern but are interesting and valuable 
nevertheless. The Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary is able to keep records of all bor- 
rowers asking for books in Spanish. These 
readers are notified when new Spanish 
books are added to the library. A Latin 
American librarian was a paid member of 
the Rochester, N.Y., Public Library staff 
for two months. Outside the library he 
met with many groups of people, talking 
formally and informally about Mexico, 


He spoke on radio programs and to high 


school assemblies. He represented the li- 
brary at many civic gatherings and was 
the subject of newspaper stories. His 
recommendations for the purchase of 


Spanish ane French books and books about 
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Mexico and Latin America are of perma- 
nent value to the Rochester collection. 

On the other hand, the New York 
Public Library lent Carleton Sprague 
Smith, chief of its Music Division, to lec- 
ture in Latin America under the auspices 
of a Brazilian foundation. 

Libraries serving large South or Cen- 
tral American populations have a special 
problem. In large or medium-sized cities 
there are branches catering entirely to a 
Spanish-speaking clientele. Many South- 
western communities have large Mexican 
housing projects where book deposit sta- 
tions are maintained for the convenience 
of Mexican residents. Story hours in 
Spanish are scheduled every week, and 
some libraries boast storytellers who are 
adept at telling the old folk tales the way 
their listeners heard them at home. Li- 
brary service to these Latin Americans is 
an introduction to the opportunities of 
their new life plus conservation of the 
cultural heritage of their homelands. 








Appeal for NKational Library of ‘Peru 


A HANDSOMELY PRINTED APPEAL on behalf of the National Library of Peru and the 
Lima Geographical Society has been written by Archibald MacLeish and is being issued 
by the Government Printing Office. 

The library and society, housed jointly, suffered a disastrous fire on May 10, and 
thousands of books and manuscripts were destroyed. 

Many countries and institutions in the Americas are assisting in the rehabilitation of 
these important cultural institutions. In order to organize most effectively the coopera- 
tion in the United States of individuals, private institutions, and the government, the 
Secretary of State has appointed a Committee to Aid the National Library of Peru and 
the Lima Geographical Society, of which Mr. MacLeish is the chairman. 

Several members of the committee, including Keyes D. Metcalf and Lewis Hanke, 
surveyed the resources and needs of the area in the late summer. 

The need for books for the two libraries varies from standard reference books to 
geographical works on the nations of the world. Any library wishing to send duplicate 
copies from its collections may address inquiries to Dr. Lewis Hanke, director of the 
Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress. 











For the American as World Citizen 


AUBRY LEE HILL GRAHAM 


This account by Mrs. Graham of the experience of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia in the use of language records is sponsored by the 
A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee. 


AVE you language records in Hin- 

dustani?” a serious voice inquired 
over the telephone recently at the Wash- 
ington public library. This is one of many 
inquiries which have come from interested 
persons in the nation’s capital since the 
library began its experimental use of 
Linguaphone records. 

Records in Spanish and Portuguese were 
bought in November 1941. For several 
months they were used primarily for lend- 
ing to governmental agencies for employee 
study. In July the records, accompanying 
textbooks, and a record-player were placed 
in the Georgetown branch, and a brief 
note to this effect appeared in one of the 
four daily papers. The response was im- 
mediate. During the next ten weeks fifty- 
one individuals used the records 248 hours. 
Intensity of interest varied from the three 
persons who used the records forty, thirty- 
four, and twenty-five hours respectively to 
the twenty-three who made only one 
reservation.. Evening hours were about 
twice as popular as afternoon hours. Only 
fifteen reservations were made for morning 
hours. 

The records are little trouble to ad- 
minister. They are kept in a separate 
room. The user is escorted to the room 
on his first visit and is given brief in- 
structions about the operation of the ma- 
chine, which is similar to any ordinary 


portable record-player. 
alone. 

The facts given below do not pretend to 
be exhaustive or conclusive. They are 
offered merely as a possible guide to other 
librarians who may be interested in pro- 
viding language records. 

During September any person who ap- 
peared to be interested was invited to 
answer a questionnaire asking what lan- 
guages he wished to study if language 
records were available, his purpose in 
studying languages, his occupation, and his 
age group. One hundred answers have 
been tabulated. 

Spanish came first in popularity, with 
50 interested respondents. French came 
next with 33, German 24, Russian 17, 
Portuguese 10, Italian 9, Chinese 5, 
Arabic 3, Swedish and Hebrew 2 each, 
and Hindustani, Hungarian, Japanese, 
Latin, Norwegian, Persian, advanced 
Polish, Czech, and Dutch 1 each. 

Men and women were about equally 
divided. ‘Thirty checked the age group 
18-24, forty-eight the group 25-39, thir- 
teen the group 40-54, four the group 55 
and over, and five did not check an age 
group. 

Under the question “What is your pur- 
pose in studying languages?” five alterna- 
tives were listed. The number checking 
each is given below: 


Then he is left 
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a. To prepare for government service 


abroad 35 
b. To prepare for business opportunities 
abroad Now 9 
After the war 32 

c. Needed in connection with present 
work 19 
d. For general culture 47 
e. Other (please specify) 16 


Some of the answers under “Other” 
were “diplomatic assignment soon and 
definitely” (photographer), for war serv- 
ice abroad (It. jg., U.S.N.R.), “for gen- 
eral review” (attorney), “for scientific 
research” (engineering assistant). One 
farsighted young man of seventeen, a 
laboratory assistant, stated “for ph.d. re- 
quirements.” 


OccuPATIONS OF USERS 


Occupations were varied, including 
twenty clerks, stenographers, and _ secre- 
taries; five service men and women; five 
housewives ; four students ; four librarians ; 
three teachers. No effort has been made to 
group the remaining fifty-nine who gave 
such varied occupations as chemist, econo- 
mist, draftsman, ceramic technologist, in- 
terpreter, translator, foreign broadcasting 
intelligence service of the F.C.C., elec- 
trician, geographer, passenger conductor, 
intelligence officer. One housewife said, 
“T shall go to Latin America soon,” and 
another stated, “Husband in Army, mili- 
tary government; possibly live abroad 
after the war.” 

We are pleased with the experiment 
thus far. We hope, if funds can be found, 
to place the more popular records in 
several branch libraries because of the 
difficulties of transportation and the lim- 
ited time employed persons have for such 
study. Also, the limit of usefulness of 
one machine and one set of records for 
individual study has been fairly well dem- 
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onstrated. There is room for experimenta- 
tion with groups, organized outside the 
library or with the aid of the library. A 
group of housewives in another neighbor- 
hood has asked the branch librarian there 
to borrow the machine and records for 
the group to use one morning a week. It 
would be desirable to have several sets of 
the textbooks for circulation. 

The Army is using specially prepared 
phonograph records to teach basic words 
and expressions in thirty languages to the 
soldiers. Benjamin Fine in the New 
York Times Magazine for Sept. 26, 1943, 
describes the experiment: 


Under the Army’s Education Branch, 
Special Services Division, A.S.F., headed by 
Col. Francis T. Spaulding, formerly dean of 
the School of Education, Harvard University, 
a far-reaching program has been developed. 
The project has broken with the traditional 
procedures of schools and colleges and has 
produced remarkable results in teaching 
masses of men to speak foreign languages. 
Fortunately after six to eight hours of in- 
struction the soldier is able to speak enough of 
a foreign tongue to cope with his new sur- 
roundings and understand the people in his 
corner of the earth.... The soldier learns 
to ask simple questions, give commands, and 
understand the most probable answers the 
natives may give. As the material is en- 
tirely self-teaching, it is possible for groups 
of men. . ., as many as one hundred to a 
group, to learn the words and phrases in 
from eight to fifteen hours. 


ANOTHER ADULT EDUCATION 
FACILITY 


Citizens of the United States are about 
to become world citizens in a more literal 
sense than ever before. The need among 
adults to speak the languages of the peo- 
ple with whom they will be dealing after 
the war challenges the public library to go 
one step further in the provision of adult 
education facilities. 











Demobilization and Readjustment 


HE A.L.A. gave formal recognition 

last July to the increasingly urgent 
problem of demobilization and the read- 
justment of the veteran and the war in- 
dustry worker to postwar America. The 
oficers of the A.L.A. appointed Carl Vitz, 
the President-Elect, a one-man committee 
to study the problem of demobilization and 
what it means for libraries and to make 
suitable recommendations for immediate 
action. Mr. Vitz has prepared a working 
memorandum which is now in the process 
of final revision. We quote from Mr. 
Vitz’s statement of the problem. 


The withdrawal of 10,000,000 men and 
women from civilian life into the armed 
forces and the shift of many millions more 
into war work have wrought profound 
changes. When this flow in man power has 
been fully reversed, and more than a be- 
ginning has already been made, changes even 
greater may be expected. 

Librarians need to be aware of an altering 
world, of the intensive methods of education 
developed in the stress of war, and of the 
new conditions of working and of living that 
may be expected. Most important, they 
must become fully acquainted with this one 
sixth of our population who have learned 
much in the school of war and to serve 
whom the library of today and tomorrow 
must develop more effective methods, fuller 
resources, and, above all, a better under- 
standing. 


So that individual librarians may work 
and plan in parallel through the pre- 
liminary stages of this major problem for 
libraries, Mr. Vitz has prepared the fol- 
lowing beginning reading list on demobi- 
lization. The final draft of Mr. Vitz’s 
report will be made available to the mem- 
bership at the earliest opportunity. 


READING LIsT 


National Resources Planning Board. 
mobilization and Readjustment. 
106p. 

“The basic document, Proposals for the orderly 
handling of the demobilization and readjustment of 


men coming out of the armed forces and from war 
industry.” 


De- 
June 1943. 


University of Chicago Round Table. When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home. A radio 
discussion by S. H. Nerlove, Floyd Reeves, 
and Ralph Tyler. Sept. 5, 1943. 28p. 
Includes a special supplement on demobilization and 
readjustment. 


American Academy of Political and Social 


Sciences. “Our Service Men and Economic 
Security.” The Annals, v. 227, May 1943. 
213p. 


“Re-education of the Returned Soldier and Sailor” 
by Morse A. Cartwright is a particularly pertinent 
chapter. 


Institute of Adult Education. Report of the 
Commission on Post-War Training and 
Adjustment. 1942. 54p. 

Principles relating to the educational problems of 
returning soldiers, sailors, and displaced war indus- 
try workers, 

U.S. Armed Forces Institute. 
the Army Institute. 1942. 39p. 


A “college catalog’? on how to enroll, credits, and 
courses (over 700) by this agency to provide cor- 
respondence courses to the men in the armed 
services. 


Catalog of 


Office of War Information. 
the Armed Forces.” Mimeographed Re- 
lease, Aug. 15, 1943. 24p. 


Summarizes what the armed forces are doing for 
the training and education, war and postwar, of 
their personnel. Very fully reported in Saturday 
Review of Literature, Sept. 18, 1943, p. 7-9, 27-28. 


American Council on Education. Sound 
Educational Credit for Military Experi- 
ence; A Recommended Program. 1943. 
35P.- 


How to tie various types of Army training into 
postwar educational programs. 


“Education in 


American Council on Education. Higher 
Education and National Defense. Irregular 
Bulletin. Planographed. 
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“Activities and Plans of Higher Education for the 
Postwar Period,” Bulletin No. 55, June 3, 1943, and 
“Summary of Replies to Postwar Educational Op- 
portunities for Service Personnel.” Bulletin No. 57, 
Aug. 16, 1943, are recent releases. 

Wright, J. C. Vocational Training Prob- 
lems, When the War Ends. U.S. Office of 
Education, Vocational Division Leaflet No. 
12, 1943. 40p. 

More than 60 problems are stated and _ solutions 
discussed. Especial emphasis on war workers. 


“From War to Work; How to Get Full 
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Employment and Keep It Going.” 
Graphic, May 1943. 234p. 

One of the Calling America special issues containing 
17 articles by authorities on business, labor, social 
security, and finance. 

Gray, Carl. “The Gray Plan for Post-War 
Reemployment.” Occupations, October 1943, 
Pp. 3-9. 


Plans both for services to veterans and to persons 
demobilized from war industries. 


Survey 


B.C.H. 


Revisions in a Divisional Constitution 


T THE MEETING of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young 
People Board of Directors in Cleveland 
Sept. 17, 1943, approval was given to the 
emergency action of making provision for 
a vote by mail on revisions of the constitu- 
tion. The Constitution Committee of the 
division urged this action because the present 
constitution does not permit the chairmen 
and the vice chairmen of the Public Library 
Section and the School Libraries Section to 
have any voice on the board. These officers 
as well as the retiring president are ex 
officio board members without vote. This 
deprives the division board of their full 
participation. Equally important—it gives 
the sections’ official representatives on the 
board no weight in board decisions. This 
situation seems most undesirable and un- 
democratic to the committee and the division 
board. In the opinion of the division board 
it necessitates immediate action. Conse- 
quently, because no business meetings of the 
division are being held during the war, the 
board has authorized as an emergency 
action the consideration by mail of the revi- 
sions recommended. ‘The board approved 
unanimously the revisions as submitted. 
Division members who attended the Mil- 
waukee A.L.A. conference in June 1942 
received mimeographed copies of the division 
constitution with which the revisions can be 
studied. Any division members who do not 
have a copy of the present constitution may 
receive one immediately by sending a request 
for it to the School and Children’s Library 


Division at A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

The division board approved the following 
changes and recommends their adoption by 
the membership. The form for vote on 
these revisions in the constitution will be 
sent all division members in December. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article IV. Sections. Section 2a. 


A member of the School Libraries Section, 
the Children’s Library Association, or the 
Young People’s Reading Round Table may 
join these or other groups organized later upon 
payment annually of a special membership fee 
to the treasurer of each additional group 
joined. (This is a substitution for an am- 
biguous statement.) 


Article VI. 


The administration of the affairs of the 
divisiom shall be vested in a board of directors 
which shall consist of the officers of the divi- 
sion, three directors elected by each section, the 
retiring president, and the chairmen and vice 
chairmen of the sections. (Only change is 
omission of words “ex officio without vote” 
relating to retiring president and section chair- 
men and vice chairmen.) 


Management. Section 1. 


Article VI. 
tion 3a. 


Management. Section 3 and Sec- 


Meetings of the board of directors may be 
called by the chairman at such times and places 
as he may designate and shall be called upon 
request of a majority of the board. 

(a) A majority of the board shall constitute 
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a quorum. (Only change is omission of words 
“exclusive of ex officio members.”) 


Article VIII. Amendments. Section 1. 


Insert Article VIII, Section ra. In case no 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be held, the board of directors 
may provide for a vote by mail. Amendments 
properly proposed and published in the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin may then be submitted to the member- 
ship and passed by an affirmative vote of three 
fourths of all ballots received. (To provide 
for emergencies. ) 


Article VIII. Amendments. Section 2. 

Insert Article VIII, Section 2a. In case no 
annual meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be held, the board of directors 
may provide for a vote by mail. Amendments 
to by-laws properly proposed and published in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin may then be submitted to 
the membership and passed by an affirmative 
vote of three fourths of all ballots received. 
(To provide for emergencies.) 


By-Laws 


Article II. Nominations and Elections. Sec- 
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tion 1b. (Makes section consistent with 
Article VI in the constitution.) 

Each year there shall be elected a vice 
president who shall serve one year as vice 
president, the following year as president, and 
the third year as a member of the board of 
directors. The secretary and the treasurer 
shall be elected for concurrent terms of three 
years each. (Only change is omission of words 
“without vote” at end of first sentence.) 


Article II. Nominations and Elections. Sec- 
tion 1c. Omit. (This section concerns first 
election after division was established. Since 
that is past history, the omission of the section 
is recommended.) 


Article VI. Boards and Committees. Sec- 
tion 1. 


Members of standing committees appointed 
by the president of the division to consider 
matters of the division which require some 
continuity of attention and membership shall 
be appointed for overlapping terms not to 
exceed three years with possibility of re- 
appointment for only one more term im- 
mediately succeeding. (To make possible 
better committee continuity, allowing three- 
year terms when needed.) 


Librarians in the -Armed Forces 


ARE YOU suRE that A.L.A. Headquarters has the latest information on your librarian 
friends and acquaintances and fellow staff members who are now in the armed forces? 
The 4.L.4. Handbook is about to go to press, and we want the honor roll of our mem- 
bers in the armed forces to be as complete as possible. This information must reach 


Headquarters without delay. 


The A.L.A. Personnel Division maintains a list of men and women, both members 
and nonmembers, who are now serving in or with the armed forces. Both enlisted 
personnel and officers in all branches of the service and men and women employed in 
professional library positions with the armed forces are included. 

Data on all librarians should include name, branch of service, and service rating in 
the armed forces. Also list library connection, including the position and type of work 
(professional, clerical, maintenance), and library school whenever possible. 

We would rather have the information duplicated by libraries, library schools, and 


individuals than miss an entry. Send that information now! 





Expanding the National 
Union Catalog 


ROBERT BINGHAM DOWNS 


The chairman of the Joint Committee on the National Union Catalog, 
representing A.L.A. and the Association of Research Libraries, under- 


lines the importance to libraries generally of the National Union 
Catalog and describes plans for expanding it. 


T EVERY CONFERENCE held in recent 
A years on library cooperation and the 
improvement of American library re- 
sources for research there has been one 
point of unanimous agreement, namely, 
that energetic efforts should be made to 
complete the National Union Catalog in 
the Library of Congress. The primary 
importance of obtaining for this great 
bibliographical tool a full record of all 
titles held by libraries in the United States 
has long been recognized by librarians and 
scholars generally. 

The National Union Catalog has been 
called “the key to Western Hemisphere 
technical and scholarly research.” ‘The 
most vital service it offers at present is its 
use as a finding list, bringing under a 
single control the library book resources of 
the nation and enabling an investigator to 
ascertain economically and quickly the 
location of any available book. By the use 
of microfilm reproductions of books found 
through the union catalog, a research 
worker in the most remote place can pur- 
sue his studies with the extraordinary 
facilities of leading American libraries at 
his command. Among additional uses for 
the union catalog—as yet largely potential 


and only partially realized—are those 
leading to greater economy in cataloging 
operations by individual libraries and the 
prevention of unnecessary duplication of 
little-used books, which releases money for 
the acquisition of material not now in the 
United States. 

A comprehensive study of union cata- 
logs, recently published, estimated that 
there are ten million different titles in 
American libraries, of which slightly over 
six million are now listed in the National 
Union Catalog.1 Approximately four 
million titles are, therefore, still lacking. 
Few libraries are completely represented, 
and these are chiefly libraries that have 
printed their own cards over a long 
period. Even such institutions as Harvard 
University Library and the New York 
Public Library, which have made regular 
and extensive card contributions for many 
years, could, on the basis of careful sam- 
pling, supply several hundred thousand 
additional entries to the union catalog. 

During the 1942 A.L.A. conference at 
Milwaukee a meeting on library coopera- 
tion was called by Charles H. Brown, 

1 Downs, Robert B., ed. Union Catalogs in the 


‘> States. American Library Association, 1942, 
p. 61-62. 
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then President of the Association. It was 
proposed and voted there that a special 
committee be appointed to consider ways 
and means of bringing the National Union 
Catalog to a reasonable degree of com- 
pleteness. Subsequently a committee to 
represent the A.L.A. and the Association 
of Research Libraries? was appointed by 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf. 

Various possible methods of rounding 
out the union catalog have been discussed 
by the joint committee. It was finally 
agreed that publication in book form of 
the Library of Congress catalog of printed 
cards seems to offer the most hopeful solu- 
tion to the problem. The plan adopted 
was to ask members of the Association of 
Research Libraries and some sixty other 
selected libraries to check volumes of the 
Library of Congress printed catalog as 
they appear during the next three or four 
years and to report any titles, with speci- 
fied exceptions, not recorded therein to 
the National Union Catalog. 


RESPONSE 


The response to this proposal has been 
highly encouraging, despite wartime con- 
ditions with their serious reaction on edu- 
cational institutions. Approximately forty 
large libraries have stated that they will 
undertake to make a complete check un- 
less unforeseen obstacles prevent. A simi- 
lar number have agreed to check on an 
experimental basis, a majority of these 
counting upon carrying on the project to 
the end. A few additional libraries will 
check for their special collections only or 
will supply microfilms of their catalogs. 
It is estimated that those libraries expect- 





* The members are L. Quincy Mumford, New York 
Public Library; Andrew D. Osborn, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library; and Robert B. Downs, University 
of Illinois Library; working in collaboration with 

uther H. Evans and George Schwegmann from 
the Library of Congress. 


ing to complete the checking assignment 
contain a total of thirty-six million vol- 
umes or twelve million titles. On the 
basis of samplings from regional union 
catalogs and several large libraries, at least 
45 per cent of these titles are not repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress catalog. 
Therefore, the contributing libraries will 
probably supply between five and six mil- 
lion titles to the National Union Catalog. 

In objection to the committee’s plan it 
has been pointed out that the Library of 
Congress catalog does not show the con- 
tents of the National Union Catalog. An 
answer to this criticism is that any book 
sufficiently rare to lack representation in 
the Library of Congress should have all 
available copies recorded in the union 
catalog. It is doubtful that the duplica- 
tion among such items is excessive. The 
long-term objective of the union catalog 
is to locate at least one copy of every book 
important for study and research in the 
United States and, whenever possible, to 
locate copies of the same book in several 
different geographical areas. The burden 
on the largest libraries is thus relieved by 
spreading library use among a considerable 
number of institutions, and each region of 
the country is made as self-sufficient as its 
resources will permit. 

It is anticipated that many libraries 
which would not find it worth while to 
make a complete check of the Library of 
Congress catalog will have developed 
special collections of outstanding value, 
and these should be fully reported to the 
National Union Catalog. Libraries with 
important holdings of local history are an 
example. Any library in the country hav- 
ing what it considers unusual materials in 
any field will, it is hoped, take the initia- 
tive in reporting them to the union catalog. 

Certain types of material are being 
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omitted in the checking process. These 
include American imprints before 1876, if 
the catalog being copied has been thor- 
oughly covered by the American Imprints 
Inventory ; titles in the new Union List of 
Serials, and law reports; 
manuscripts; American government publi- 


newspapers, 


cations, except for documents originating 
in the state where the library is located; 
incunabula, if listed in Stillwell ; analytics, 
except for complete volumes in mono- 
graphic series; and duplicates of entries 
previously reported to the union catalog. 
Elimination of these categories will reduce 
substantially the number of titles to be 
supplied by libraries. 

The relation of regional union catalogs 
to plans for expanding the National Union 
Catalog is important. Hundreds of li- 
braries are now recorded in regional cata- 
logs, including some of the principal re- 
search collections. It would obviously be 
uneconomical to check these libraries in- 
dividually ; a better plan would be to check 
such regional catalogs as those of Phila- 
delphia and Cleveland directly into the 
National Union Catalog. An appropria- 
tion has recently been voted by the present 
Congress for checking the Cleveland and 
Philadelphia union catalogs. The extent 
of the contribution which could be made 
is shown by the fact that the eleven leading 
regional catalogs would add about the 
same number of new entries as thirty-nine 
institutional members of the A.R.L. 


Future ACCESSIONS 


A separate problem from the listing of 
past accumulations of books, though no 
less important, is the matter of current 
and future accessions. If libraries can 
once be persuaded to send a full record 
of their holdings to Washington, most of 
them will be interested in maintaining that 
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record complete. Concretely, however, 
the Library of Congress Card Division js 
arranging to examine all card orders for 
which cards cannot be supplied and is 
planning to ask for a C.D.U. (card desired 
for union catalog) entry for everything 
considered desirable. Furthermore, li- 
braries now checking the Library of Con- 
gress book catalog are requested to supply 
the National Union Catalog with cards 
for important older material which they 
may acquire subsequent to the present 
checking operation. 


LocaL ADVANTAGES TO LIBRARIES 


Unquestionably there will be important 
local advantages for libraries participating 
in the checking project. One of these is 
the correction of unconventional catalog- 
ing. This will improve the general 
quality of cataloging in a great many cases. 
Libraries will also have an opportunity to 
review their holdings in relation to the 
Library of Congress, perhaps taking steps 
to fill in gaps discovered in their collec- 
tions. The principal objective, however, 
is to accomplish a notable piece of coopera- 
tive work for the benefit of libraries and 
scholars generally. 

In making the proposal for checking 
the Library of Congress catalog, the joint 
committee fully realized the large amount 
of time and labor involved for cooperating 
libraries. It was also keenly aware of pre- 
vailing personnel difficulties and wide- 
spread réductions in library budgets. 
Nevertheless, the goal to be reached— 
obtaining a virtually complete record of 
research books in American libraries—is so 
desirable and worth while that the effort 
will be fully justified. The usefulness of 
having these resources at our command 
during the present national emergency and 
afterward is clearly evident. 

















What They’re Doing 


The information included in this summary was compiled from material 
received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


HE War RELOCATION AUTHORITY 

has issued recommendations for li- 
brary service at relocation centers, provid- 
ing for trained librarians to supervise the 
school and community libraries and to 
be on the staff of the superintendent of 
education. A library board of evacuee 
representatives and a union catalog for 
school and community libraries have also 
been suggested. 

The Chicago Public Library is provid- 
ing library service to the ships, coast guard 
vessels, and lighthouses on the Great 
Lakes. 

The young people’s room of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, in cooperation with 
community youth groups, sponsored a 
“Youth Goes to War” exhibit in the 
spring. Representatives from twenty of 
the city high schools helped plan the ex- 
hibit, which was built around the High 
School Victory Corps program. Each day 
of the exhibit was sponsored by a special 
school with representatives on hand to act 
as hosts. A number of the schools co- 
operating had stories about the exhibit in 
their high school papers. Students of the 
various schools of the city signed a large 
red, white, and blue guest book, and the 
school with the largest number of signers 
in proportion to its enrolment won the 
privilege of selecting ten books to be placed 
in the young people’s collection and to be 
marked with a special bookplate. A scrap- 
book of the materials prepared in connec- 


tion with the exhibit may be borrowed 
from the Public Relations Division. 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago I1. 

The Montclair Free Public Library has 
for several months experimented with the 
use of the International Business Ma- 
chines in record keeping for libraries. The 
experiment has enabled the library to 
gather interesting records of library serv- 
ice in a medium-sized city. Duplicate 
copies of the most pertinent of the cards 
have been made, and the library will send 
them to anyone who is interested in mak- 
ing a study of the records. It is neces- 
sary to have the I.B.M. sorting machines 
available if the cards are used. 

The information available on the trans- 
action cards includes: (1) what kinds of 
persons borrow a specific class or group of 
books, (2) how fiction borrowing is di- 
vided according to plot, (3) how fiction 
borrowing is divided according to age of 
borrowers, (4) the kinds of books bor- 
rowed by children from the branch which 
is in a prosperous residential neighbor- 
hood, (5) the kinds of books borrowed 
by children from the main library one 
block from an active school library, (6) 
the kinds of books borrowed by high school 
children, especially to see the light which 
this borrowing throws on the supply of 
books and services in high school libraries, 
(7) the reading interests of a certain age 
group, (8) what kinds of persons borrow 
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a specific title. Information is at hand 
for the following titles: Willkie’s One 
W orld, Lippmann’s U. S. Foreign Policy, 
Holt’s George Washington Carver, Ott- 
ley’s New W orld a-Coming, White’s They 
W ere Expendable, Carlson’s Under Cover, 
and Hersey’s Into the Valley. 

The Lucius Beebe Memorial Library of 
Wakefield, Mass., has set aside a Victory 
Room in the library. Books about the 
United Nations, technical books, maps, 
and other materials relating to the war 
are gathered together in this one room to 
make the materials easily accessible. 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin of 
Mexico City is having excellent use made 
of its facilities. Rudolph H. Gjelsness, 
acting director of the library, reports that 
it has become necessary to move chairs 
from the auditorium into the reading room 
in order to care for the late afternoon 
crowds and that the children’s room is 
crowded every day. There is a growing 
demand for reference help on all sorts of 
questions from both American and Mexi- 
can residents of Mexico City. 


CooPERATING WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 


How the Wichita City Library cooper- 
ated with the U. S. Employment Service 
and the War Manpower Commission in 
furthering a campaign for recruiting wom- 
en war workers is reported by Ruth E. 
Hammond, librarian. An afternoon meet- 
ing in the library auditorium for the pur- 
pose of informing women in the com- 
munity of the need for women in war in- 
dustries was planned by a committee in- 
cluding area and local officials of the War 
Manpower Commission, a representative 
from the local office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the librarian. The 
meeting was timed to inaugurate an inten- 
sive recruiting campaign in Wichita. 
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In addition to newspaper publicity, 
which was handled by the U.S.E.S., let- 
ters to publicize the meeting were sent to 
presidents of twenty-five women’s organ- 
izations. ‘The library prepared the mail- 
ing list, and the letters were sent out on 
the letterhead of the War Manpower 
Commission and under the signature of 
the area director. The library obtained, 
through the A.L.A., a set of posters, re- 
productions of the exhibit “Women in 
War Work” from the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, to display at the meeting. 

One hundred women attended the 
meeting to hear talks by the area director 
of the War Manpower Commission, the 
manager of the Wichita U.S.E.S. office, 
the director of war production training in 
the public schools, and the women’s coun- 
selor of Boeing Airplane Company. An 
official of Beech Aircraft presided. Two 
interviewers from the U.S.E.S. present 
at the meeting interviewed twenty-three 
applicants following the program. News- 
paper and word-of-mouth publicity after 
the meeting had additional results for the 
recruiting campaign. 


Lists 


The St. Louis Public Library made a 
survey of the use of the books included in 
the A.L.A. short reading list Mobilizing 
Our Brain Power. The survey disclosed 
that 707 copies of the 16 books had been 
read by 521 persons in all walks of life, 
92 of whom had read 2 or more books on 
the list. When the War Ends by Stuart 
Chase was the most popular book with 
143 readers, and The Problems of Lasting 
Peace by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gib- 
son was second with go readers. 

The Public Library of Newark, N.J., 
has issued a list of phonograph records 
which are available for one-week loans 
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from the music department of the library. 
The list includes popular selections from 
Bach to Wagner and represents solo, or- 
chestra, and duet arrangements. 

A new annotated book list, Global Re- 
porting through Films and Books, has 
been issued by the Film Bureau of the 
Cleveland Public Library to correlate 
educational films and books. Selected 
16mm. films available for loan are listed 
and described. Each group of films listed 
is followed by a short list of books on the 
same subject, and the whole is designed to 
offer suggestions for programs and to be 
helpful to film forum groups. The films 
and books are grouped under three head- 
ings: “Fight for Africa,” “Our Allies,” 
and “War in the Pacific.” 


EXTENSION OF SERVICES 
The Chicago Public Library is extend- 


ing its facilities to sixteen small library 
units in the four counties surrounding 
Chicago which were originally opened 
under the leadership of the state library 
as part of a state-wide W.P.A. program. 
Chicago branch library staff members 
make personal visits to these units, offer- 
ing counsel and technical aid and inviting 
tepresentatives to visit Chicago to discuss 
procedures for book loans, reference serv- 
ice, and similar facilities. Among the 
privileges offered by the library is that of 
long loans of selections from the surplus 
copies of recent books no longer needed 
by the Chicago library. Carl B. Roden, 
librarian, reports that other cooperative 
projects under consideration by the Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Library Council include 
cooperative subscriptions and interchange 
in the use of special or unusual periodicals, 
aunion list of special reference books, joint 
book selection meetings to avoid needless 
duplication, interchange of special book col- 


lections, and the establishment of the 
contract system and similar measures de- 
signed to promote economy and efficiency. 

According to Elizabeth M. Smith, di- 
rector, the Albany Public Library has es- 
tablished in the maternity ward of the 
Albany Hospital a traveling library of 
books on the new baby and the young 
child. They are also planning to print 
a list on the young baby to be distrib- 
uted by doctors as well as in maternity 
wards. 

The LeMoyne College Library at 
Memphis is attempting to set up library 
service for a federal housing project lo- 
cated across the street from the library. 
The adults are to use the main college col- 
lection and the children to use a special 
children’s collection in the library. 

A group of Milwaukee citizens has 
organized a Council for a Lasting Peace. 
The public library is represented by the 
head of the history and social science de- 
partment and by the librarian, both of 
whom are members of the central planning 
committee as well as of the Subcommittee 
on Study Materials. Richard E. Krug, the 
librarian, is chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Study Materials. The council pre- 
pares study guides and reading lists of 
books, pamphlets, and periodical articles 
and encourages study by both formal or- 
ganizations and informal study groups of 
friends and neighbors. At the last report 
about fifty groups in the area were study- 
ing the problems. 

Titles of some of the units are: Why 
did the peace of 1918 fail? What should 
be done with Germany? Is cooperation 
between the United States and Russia es- 
sential for world peace? Will greater 
understanding of the Far East promote 
better international cooperation? Should 
the good neighbor policy be expanded in 
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the postwar era? Should we favor an 
international police force? Wherein does 
India present a crucial postwar problem? 
Can full employment be achieved in the 
postwar period? Should we try to be 
economically self-sufficient? Of the vari- 
ous proposals for international cooperation 
after the war which, if any, do I prefer? 
In addition to its annual summer 
school at Saltillo, the Texas State College 
for Women at Denton has taken another 
step in creating better understanding be- 
tween the United States and Mexico. A 
collection of seven hundred books and 
three-year subscriptions to about fifty 
periodicals has been sent to Saltillo as 
another link in the good neighbor policy. 
This second American library in Mexico 
was made possible by a grant to the college 
of two thousand dollars’ worth of books 
and periodicals through the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs as a result of 
the cooperation of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the A.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation with Latin America. 
The books are in English and by United 
States authors and were chosen from the 
list compiled by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Library Cooperation with Latin America 
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for its Latin American project. The 
scope of the collection is broad, covering 
practically all types of writing and all 
phases of thought and including books for 
children as well as adults. 

As a project of the class in cataloging 
at the college, under the direction of Mary 
D. Taylor, the books were prepared for 
the shelves before they were sent to 
Saltillo. A complete shelflist and a dic- 
tionary catalog of L.C. cards were pre- 
pared to accompany the books. One of 
the 1943 library science graduates served 
as librarian at Saltillo during a summer 
school session. 

The University of Minnesota Library 
has a War Reading Room which is open 
to both extension and day session students, 
as well as other interested individuals. 
The room contains books and pamphlets 
on a wide variety of subjects including 
rationing, housing, postwar planning, our 
allies, the Axis countries, industry and 
labor, and the home front. Followers of 
the changing geography of the war find 
that the maps and charts kept in the room 
are particularly useful. 


L.D. 


Trustee C 1tations 


RECOMMENDATIONS for trustee citation for the 1944 awards should be in the hands 


of the chairman of the Jury on Citation of Trustees by Dec. 1, 1943. 


Any library 


board, individual trustee, state library association, state trustee organization, or the 
Trustees Division of the American Library Association may send recommendations to 
the jury. Address: Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Executive Board Action 


A MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT be- 
tween the U. S. Department of State and 
the A.L.A. providing for A.L.A. super- 
vision of the operation of three American 
libraries in Latin America has been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board and also 
by the International Relations Board. 
The three libraries are the Biblioteca 
Artigas-Washington of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin 
of Mexico City, and the Biblioteca Ameri- 
cana de Nicaragua of Managua. 


British Book Week 


Reports on what libraries did to cele- 
brate British Book Week will help the 
A.L.A. International Relations Board de- 
cide whether it is worth while to sponsor 
similar weeks about other nations. The 
board will also welcome comment from 
librarians on the conduct of British Book 
Week and suggestions for the future. 
Please send your letter to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Kansas City Survey 


THE TRUSTEES of the Linda Hall Me- 
morial Library Fund in Kansas City, Mo., 
have asked the A.L.A. to make a quick 
survey of the principal libraries in the 
Kansas City area to obtain information 
about the kind of library the trustees 
should consider establishing with the 
library fund. Phineas L. Windsor, li- 
brarian emeritus, University of Illinois 
Library, will make the survey. 


International Education 


A.L.A. was represented by Carl H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary, and Harry 
M. Lydenberg, Director of the Interna- 
tional Relations Office in Washington, at 
the meeting of the Liaison Committee on 
International Education which met at 
Harpers Ferry, W.Va., the week of Sep- 
tember 13-17. The memoranda adopted 
by the International Assembly gathered 
there will be published in full in a forth- 
coming issue of the School Executive. 


Have You an April Bulletin? 
THE APRIL 1943 issue of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin is out of print. The Membership 
Department will be glad to receive copies 
of this issue as contributions from mem- 
bers who have no further use for them. 


One Hundred-Per Center 


THE FIRST LIBRARY SCHOOL to have its 
1943-44 class enrolled 100 per cent in the 
American Library Association is the Sim- 
mons College School of Library Science. 
There are forty-one members in the class 
this year. We have been told that the 
A.L.A. Bulletin is required reading in the 
library school. 


If Your Bulletin Is Late 


Despite the fine job which our over- 
loaded transportation system is doing, all 
kinds of transportation in wartime are 
uncertain. Military supplies, of course, 
must take precedence over civilian ship- 
ments. The 4.L.A. Bulletin is shipped 
from Menasha, Wis., in what would nor- 
mally be ample time to reach you on the 
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regular publication date. If your Bulletin 
is late, it is from conditions beyond our 
control. 


Harold English Leaves A.L.A. 


Tue A.L.A. is suffering a real loss in 
the resignation of Mr. English. He came 
to the A.L.A. in 1935 from the New York 
Public Library with a newspaper back- 
ground, a certificate from Pratt Institute 
School of Library Science, and a driving 
interest in printing and bookmaking. In 
his eight years with the A.L.A. as Editor 
of Publications, he burned much midnight 
oil studying and experimenting. 
sing a happy faculty for meeting people 
easily, he profited by many associations 
with individuals and professional groups 


Posses- 


and came to give them as much as they 
gave him. 

He is one of the founders of the Chicago 
Book Clinic, a member of the Board of 
Directors and President of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, active in the Art Cen- 
ter, Chicago, and member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Lest these associations sound “arty,” let 
it be said that those who have studied 
Mr. English’s books, recognize in them an 
approach to design which is first of all 
functional. The uses to which a book 
would be put and the people who were to 
handle it were always first considerations. 


Mr. ENGLISH 
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The pleasing effects achieved resulted 
from skilful handling of essential elements 
and from the discarding of everything 
which, in Mr. English’s opinion, failed to 
contribute to a unified whole. 

At A.L.A. conferences, through cor- 
respondence and personal travel, Mr. 
English has gathered a host of friends who 
join in wishing him well in his new 
endeavors. As manager of the newly 
established Book Division of Monsen- 
Chicago, Typographers, he faces challeng- 
ing opportunities. 

Everett O. FonrtTAINe, Chief 
Publishing Department 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


Haroitp ENGLIsH, Editor of A.L.A. 
Publications since 1935, resigned on Oc- 
tober 8 to become manager of the Book 
Division of Monsen-Chicago, Typogra- 
phers. 

Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love, Editorial As- 
sistant, succeeds Mr. English as Editor 
of Publications. 

The position vacated by Mrs. Love has 
been filled by Dorothy M. Johnson who 
has been temporary Editorial Assistant on 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin since March. 

Byron C: Hopkins, who has been for 
the past year in the Army Air Force Tech- 
nical Training Command, returned to his 
position as Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
on September 15. 

Lucile Deaderick, Editor during Mr. 
Hopkins’ military leave, has been made 
Associate Editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin. 

Virginia McEachern, who recently re- 
turned from the W.A.A.C.S., served as 
temporary professional assistant in the 
Personnel Division during September and 
October. 
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LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Victory Book C ampaign 


DurRING the past two years of the Vic- 
tory Book Campaign nearly 17,000,000 
books have been collected, of which about 
10,000,000 have been distributed to the 
Army, Navy, American Merchant Marine 
Library Association, U.S.O., American 
Red Cross, War Prisoner’s Aid, War Re- 
location centers, and selected industrial 
areas. 

Now the demand for books and the col- 
lecting of books are slowing up nationally, 
and the War and Navy departments are 
purchasing 35,000,000 books for leisure 
reading. 

It is expected that there will be a con- 
tinued need for books for camps and sta- 
tions on this continent but on a reduced 
basis. 

Mindful of these conditions, the Board 
of Directors of the Victory Book Cam- 
paign has taken the following action: 


1. That the Victory Book Campaign 
should assume no responsibility for the col- 
lecting, distributing, or financing of any local 
activity after December 31, 1943. 

2. That a small office force should be 
continued until a later date within the limits 
of the budget and with board approval. 

3. That local library agencies should be 
encouraged to collect and to distribute books 
to nearby camps, stations, the Merchant 
Marine, and other units, and should seek 
the aid of the Army and the Navy for 
shipping instructions and transportation, if 
required. 

4. That the above action be recom- 


mended to the three sponsoring organiza- 
tions of the Victory Book Campaign, with 
the suggestion that this board be not dis- 
charged at this time but be ready to act if 
changes in the war effort occur which might 
make renewed national book collecting or 
even a general campaign for books desirable. 


Library War Guide 


In Ocroser the O.W.I. in coopera- 
tion with A.L.A., through the Public Re- 
lations Division, issued the first number of 
a newsletter to libraries, which will be 
published monthly for a six-month period. 
The November number of the Library 
War Guide is on food production. Each 
issue will be devoted primarily to one sub- 
ject which government agencies have se- 
lected for special emphasis during the fol- 
lowing weeks or months. Other subjects 
scheduled for government promotion cam- 
paigns will be listed, so that libraries can 
prepare for calls and take advantage of 
related newspaper, radio, and magazine 
publicity. Through the Guide, librarians 
will be directed to sources of program ma- 
terials and will receive suggestions on ways 
of coordinating the library program with 
war-related topics of current importance. 

The Library War Guide will go to all 
libraries on the O.W.I. mailing list. Li- 
braries which do not receive the November 
number will be added to the mailing list 
at their request. Address requests to Paul 
Howard, chief, Library Program Division, 
Office of War Information, 3063 Social 
Security Building, Washington 25, D.C. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Canadian Library Council 
Chairman 


Marcaret §. GILt, National Research 
Council Library, Ottawa, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Canadian Library 
Council for the year 1943-44. Miss Gill 
succeeds Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto 
Public Libraries. 


Magazines and Library Aids 
Wanted 


On Aucust 29 the library of the State 
Teachers College at Willimantic, Conn., 
was destroyed by fire. The librarian, 
Martha Bartlett, requests duplicates of 
magazines and library aids to assist in the 
rebuilding of the collection of the library. 
Any libraries which have such materials 
should send lists to Martha Bartlett, State 
Teachers College Library, Willimantic, 
Conn. 


Victory Bulletin 


Tue American Council on Public Af- 
fairs is continuing the publication of Vic- 
tory Bulletin, formerly issued by the 
O.W.I. Although no longer officially 
sponsored, the publication will continue 
to be a central source for official informa- 
tion about the war. In addition to the 
earlier features of the Victory Bulletin, 
new items of interest will be included. It 
may be ordered from Victory Bulletin, 
2153 Florida Ave., 8, Washington, D.C., 
for $5 for fifty-two issues. 


Library Guide for Leaders 


Tue Pustic Lisrary of Youngstown 
and Mahoning County, Ohio, has pre. 
pared a leaflet called “Effective Leader. 
ship: A Manual of Library Aids for the 
Successful Guidance of Organizations and 
Their Officers.” The leaflet includes gen- 
eral information about the services of the 
library, a list of its branches, and several 
pages of reading suggestions in connection 
with leadership of groups. Sample copies 
of the guide may be obtained from the 
Public Library of Youngstown and Ma- 
honing County, 305 Wick Ave., Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio. 


Educational Film Library 
Association 


THE Avupi0o-VisuAL COMMITTEE of 
the A.L.A. at its fall meeting stressed the 
values to libraries of membership in the 
Educational Film Library Association. 
Personal memberships, which include a 
subscription to Film News, are $2. As 
sociate memberships are on a sliding scale 
according to the number of films in the 
library’s film collection—less than 100 
titles, $5; 100-249 titles, $7.50. Li 
braries with an audio-visual aids service 
but with no films may become associate 
members at the $5 rate. Benefits are both 
financial and helpful in improving library 
services. Discount on the purchase of 
certain films will more than equal the 
membership cost. Film lists, discussion 
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guides, and other services are under con- 
sideration. Membership blanks and addi- 
tional information may be obtained from 
the association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. 


Books for Children 


THE OCTOBER NUMBER of the Ele- 
mentary English Review is devoted to 
“The Child and His Books in Wartime.” 
Among the authors of the articles are seven 
librarians. Also included is a list of 
“Children’s Books on the United Na- 
tions” prepared by the Children’s Book 
Committee of the Council on Books in 
Wartime. 


Publicity Materials Needed 


ScrAPBOOKS of library publicity circu- 
lated from A.L.A. Headquarters for the 
use of interested libraries are fast growing 
out of date. For new scrapbooks, the 
Public Relations office needs newspaper 
dippings, library leaflets, photographs, an- 
nouncements, book lists that are planned as 
publicity, and other types of material. 

Please send any .contributions to the 
Public Relations Division, A.L.A., 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Minority Groups 

THE OcTOBER NUMBER of the Branch 
Library Book News published by the New 
York Public Library is devoted to the 
promotion of better understanding among 
the different racial and cultural minorities 
in New York City. The pamphlet is 
called “We Americans” and contains arti- 
cles on how books and libraries can bring 
about better interracial relations and a 


list of books with descriptive notes on 
minority groups in New York City. Cop- 
ies may be secured by mail for ten cents 
from the New York Public Library, Fifth 
Ave. and 42nd St., New York City 18. 


Catholic Book Week 

CATHOLIC 
Book WEEK 
will be ob- 
served No- 
vember 7-13. 
Richard 
James Hur- 
ley, Depart- 
ment of Li- 
brary Sci- 
ence, Cath- 
olic Univer- 
sity of Amer- 
ica, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 
is chairman of Catholic Book Week. 





Contest for Children’s Librarians 


WILLIAM Morrow anv COMPANY is 
sponsoring a “Covered Wagon Contest for 
Librarians” for the best book-length manu- 
script for girls between the ages of eight 
and fifteen submitted by a writer who has 
spent one or more years in work with chil- 
dren and young people in public or school 
libraries in the United States or Canada. 
Manuscripts may be either fiction or non- 
fiction, but poems, plays, or translations 
are excluded. The prize is $1500 ($500 
an outright prize and $1000 as advance 
against royalties). For complete details, 
rules, and registration blanks write to 
William Morrow and Company, Box LC, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 16. 











Wants and Offers 


Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, Wayne 
Shirley, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: U.S. Daily, 1926-32 (bound), 
1933-38 (unbound). 

Georgia Library Commission, Atlanta, 
Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary, offers: Tem- 
ple, Cobb County (Georgia): The First 
Hundred Years. 

University of Georgia Libraries, Athens, 
Ralph Halstead Parker, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: Institute of Public 
Affairs Proceedings, 1928-37; Business Re- 
search Bureau Studies, 1-4, 1929-30; In- 
stitute for the Study of Georgia Problems 
Monographs, 1-3, 1938-39; Institute for the 
Study of Georgia Problems Pamphlets, 1-8, 
1939-41. 

The City Library Association, Springfield, 
Mass., Hiller C. Wellman, librarian, offers 
for sale: Puck, v. 8-43 (lacking v. 9, bound, 
with library marks), $25; Judge, v. 16-34 
(bound, with library stamps), $15. The li- 
brary association offers for cost of transpor- 
tation: Atkins’ Economic Behavior, 1931; 
Smith’s Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
Bible, 1871; Beck’s Our Wonderland of 
Bureaucracy, 1932; Dunn’s The Community 
and the Citizen, 1914; Howe’s European 
Cities at Work, 1913; Metchnikoft’s The 
Prolongation of Life, 1908; Rightor’s City 
Manager in Dayton, 1919; Soule’s How to 
Plan a Library Building for Library Work, 
1912; Taft’s The Community and the Citi- 
zen, 1914. 

Catawba College Library, Salisbury, 
N.C., Mrs. Dora L. Kline, librarian, offers 
for sale: Modern Language Journal, Oct. 
1934-May 1935, Oct. 1935-May 1936, 
Oct. 1940-Dec. 1941. 

The state library of Washington, Olympia, 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, librarian, offers for 
cost of transportation: 4.L.4. Bulletin, 1931 
—Jan.-Apr., July, and Oct.; 1932—Feb.- 
June, Nov., Dec. (pt. 2) ; 1933 (except Feb., 


pt. 2, and Nov.) ; 1934 (except Jan., pt. 2, 
and Sept.) ; 1935 (except Jan., pt. 2, Sept., 
and Oct.) ; 1936 (except Jan., Apr., pt. 2, 
May, pt. 2, June, and Aug.) ; 1937 (except 
Jan., Apr.-June) ; 1938 (except Jan., June, 
and Oct. 15); 1939 (except May); 1940; 
1941 (except Sept. and Dec.) ; 1942. 

North Dakota State Library Commission, 
Bismarck, Lillian E. Cook, secretary and di- 
rector, offers for cost of transportation: 
A.L.A. Bulletin, 1927-38 (irregular) ; Book- 
list Books, 1923-27, 1929-30; Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, 1939-42 (irregular). 

The library of the International Labour 
Office, Montreal, Canada, William J. Carl- 
ton, librarian, wants: Foreign Languages 
for the Use of Printers and Translators, 
supplement to style manual of the United 
States Government Printing Office, Febru- 
ary 1934, Washington, D.C., 1934. 

Carleton College Library, Northfield, 
Minn., Robert W. McEwen, librarian, of- 
fers for cost of transportation: National 
Geographic, 1915-40. 

Merrick Public Library, Merrick, LL, 
N.Y., Mrs. Eveline Macfarland, librarian, 
offers for cost of transportation: Channing's 
W orks, 1856; Channing’s Memoirs, 1848; 
U. S. Geological Survey West of tooth 
Meridian, v. 3, 1881; U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey Annual Report, 1895-96, pt. 3, 1897-98, 
pt. 1-2, 1898-99 (in 7 pts., pt. 6 missing). 

Simmons College School of Library Sci- 
ence, Boston, Nina C. Brotherton, acting 
director, offers the following for cost of 
transportation: 4.L.4. Catalog, 1904; 
Mudge’s Guide to Reference Books, fifth 
edition; 4.L.4. List of Subject Headings, 
third edition (interleaved) ; 4.L.4. List of 
Subject Headings, second and third editions. 

Racine, Wis., Public Library, Martha 
B. Merrell, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, 1907-15. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING 


By Edward A. Wight. A practical manual for all library 
administrators. Shows how, by good financial reporting — 
and by forceful budget requests, financial support can 
be increased. Indicates methods for making financial ap- 
paratus more efficient, more significant, and more productive of results. By 
making questions of tax support and library income clear, the book helps li- 
brarians in their presentation of appeals to trustees, citizens, and officials. 
Budget machinery, financial reporting, and long-term planning are treated 
with clarity and imagination. The final section, devoted to library accounting 
methods, makes the book an all-around handbook for both the library director 
and the finance officer. Adapted to small libraries as well as large. 











More than go tables and figures illustrate accepted practices, standards, and 
techniques. Many forms are reproduced, and a 19-page “Glossary of Accounting 
Terminology” is included. Bibliography. 


November 6, 1943 125p. Cloth, Probable price, $2.50 


A.L.A. CATALOG 1937-1941 


Edited by Marion Horton. A new volume in the A.L.A. Catalog series—4,000 
selected titles which represent the cream of the books published during the 
5-year period covered. 


Libraries that want to make sure their collections include significant recent 
books of permanent value will use the new volume to check their holdings. 
Concise annotations permit interpretation according to local needs, and the 
classified arrangement helps in discovering subject gaps in a library collection. 
Dewey numbers, subject headings, and L. C. card numbers help in cataloging, 
and prices and publishers make ordering easy. Author, title, and subject index. 


November 15, 1943 230p. Cloth, $6 


AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS 


2d Edition. Edited by James C. Foutts. An up-to-date compendium of the gen- 
eral statute laws governing the establishment and organization of tax-supported 
libraries, federal, state, municipal, and school in every part of the United 
States and its possessions. Includes library legislation effective July 1, 1941. 
Covers important recent years which have seen significant developments in 
certification of librarians, state aid, regional libraries, and other fields. Com- 
piled with the assistance of the Ohio State-Wide Library Service Project and 
published under a grant of the Carnegie Corporation. 


November 15, 1943 About 1200p. Cloth, $10 
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